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Ir is just as impossible, says the author of a History of 
Health, for the same shoe to fit all feet, as it is for the same 
regimen to agree with all stomachs. The remark is so just, 
that we have thought the comparison which it contains might 
be advantageously extended. 

In the first place, then, as we know that a shoe of a certain 
figure and size will be likely to fit the majority of feet, so are we 
assured by experience that an aliment possessing certain general 
properties is best adapted to most stomachs. Remarkable de- 
viations from the common standard, are met with in both cases : 
but we should not, on this account, think of a club-footed gen- 
tleman giving the law to shoemakers, any more than we would 
one of the polyphagous tribe, with a stomach that can digest 
every thing, from turtle and trout to custard and cucumbers, 
prescribing rules for regimen. Against the one, St. Crispin 
would protest, to the very last; against the other, Esculapius 
would raise his rod, and frown with all the terrors of hypochon- 
driasis on his brow. * 

Individual differences being admitted in podology and gastro- 
logy, that is, in matters pertaining to the feet and stomach, what 
is the conclusion to be drawn? Why, that every man, and wo- 
man too, ought to judge from the experience of their own feel- 
ings what is proper in these respects. Now, this is precisely 
what people will not do. Tell an invalid that a specified article 
of food is unwholesome, and liable to engender flatulencies, 
vapours, and queer fantasies, and you are flatly contradicted, 
with the accompanying assertion, that neighbour such-a-one eats 
it every day, and yet he is well and cheerful. What is this but 
equivalent to saying, “that the shoe which I admire as fitting 
so well my neighbour’s foot will not pinch mine.” Admirable 
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18 Neglect of Personal Experience. 


logic ! most uncommon sense! We have, however, heard it re- 
sorted, to in our youthful days, by a London knight of the pestle 
and mortar—a gentleman apothecary, with a queue and a gold- 
headed cane, who, besides the profit from the sale of his drugs 
agreeable to the order of the physician, enjoyed or assumed the 
privilege of occasionally visiting the sick, and uttering an abun- 
dance of little nothings of a very oracular, that is, doubtful 
meaning. Sometimes a dietetic hint would escape him, and 
among others was permission to a patient, then a convalescent 
from a bilious attack, to eat green peas at his dinner. At the 
next visit, the patient complained grievously of the disturbed 
night which he had passed, and attributed his uneasiness to the 
green peas. “ Impossible !”” exclaimed this second Dr. Ollapod, 
“]T eat them every day at my own dinner!” 

Mrs. complains of sick headach,—she cannot sleep,— 
she is nervous and unhappy. Advise her. to give up drinking 
coffee and green tea, and to take a walk in the open air every. 
day. She will not consent,—she has taken these beverages so 
long that they cannot be injurious. The proof by analogy would 
be, that she wore tight shoes for ten years, without her being 
lamed by corns. But if she acknowledge that after that time 
she was obliged to procure shoes of a larger size, on account of 
the increased tenderness of her feet, ought she not, on the same 
principle of a probably increased delicacy of her organs of diges- 
tion, change the articles of eating and drinking; even though 
her palate may relish what her stomach henceforward disowns. 

There is a class of persons who know that they use unfitting 
things, and yet they persevere in their malpractices. They will 
have their feet pinched, let corns, or gout, or dropsy remon- 
strate ever so feelingly ;—so, likewise, the cucumbers which 
caused them such a grievous yesternight, will be eaten to-mor- 
row with the full prospect of the return of certain writhings and 
contortions, similar to those suffered by poor Laocoon in the 
embrace of the serpents. Perhaps they act on the same opinion 
as that of a certain gentleman in olden time, singularly subject 
to the gout, who, on being urged by his physicians to abandon 
the use of sallad and smoked meats, jocosely replied, that dur- 
ing the restlessness and torments from the disease, it seemed to 
him necessary to have some object on which to vent his anger ; 
and hence, by abusing at one time a beef’s tongue, at another a 
piece of bacon, he felt himself greatly relieved. 

Others, again, persisting to take their neighbour’s measure for 
their own, dwell largely on the elegance and comfort of this lat- 
ter, when in fact it is pinching and seriously injuring the very 
_ whom they cite as example. “ Look,” say they, “at 

r. : he does not live like an ascetic: he takes his pint of 








wine at dinner, and his tumbler of brandy and water to qualify 
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the lobster at supper. What do yon think, Doctor, of his ro- 
bust frame and florid face.” No answer! After the lapse of = 
few years, perhaps months, from the date of this question, the 
Doctor is solicited to visit this model of health, whom he finds 
deprived of the use of one side of his body,—jokes no longer 
come trippingly on his tongue ; it feebly and tremblingly articu- 
lates the commonest replies. 

It is then with health as with morals. In both there is a 
standard by which to regulate our actions. The precise manner 
of conforming ourselves to each must vary with the disposition 
and temperament of the individual. - But this latitude has its 
limits, going beyond which we sin against the laws of creation, 
and are in consequence surely punished, both in body and 
mind. 





STRANGE RUMOURS RESPECTING TEA. 


As impartial journalists, we would willingly abstain from giv- 
ing currency to the late news from Europe of the deleterious 
principle alleged to have been discovered in green tea, until fur- 
ther and more minute details shall have been furnished on this 
momentous subject. But others are not swayed by the same 
cautious spirit with ourselves. Are these persons aware of the 
hazard they incur in thus giving currency to imputations against 
this favourite of the ladies,—the soul of evening sociability,— 
the unloosener of tongues, enlivener of wit, and unveiler of 
character ? Is not “ the march of intellect” already sufficiently 
rapid, without its trampling down, and converting into high- 
ways of reason, the pleasant little nooks of tea-table gossip, 
where the palate is delicately flattered with the fragrant infu- 
sion, while the ear is not less delicately tickled by the pleasant 
melange of fact and fiction,—there being just enough of the one 
of these ingredients to give pungency to the other. 

With what additional emphasis would the satirist, were he 
now alive, repeat his exclamation, 


“Tea! how I tremble at thy fatal stream,” 


when informed that the most deadly of all poisons, the prussic 
acid, has been detected in green tea? We shall not attempt to 
work upon the fears of our readers, by repeating all the accounts 
of the terrible, prompt, and fatal effects of this acid—how a sin- 
gle drop, in its concentrated state, applied to the tongue of a 
dog kills it forthwith ; the animal, after one or two bounds, falls 
dead, as if shot to the heart. 
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When the present alarm shall have somewhat subsided, we 
shall return to the subject, and state impartially the effects of the 
“ weed of China” on the animal economy. 









WATER versus ARDENT SPIRITS. 





“ If,’ says Hoffman, a celebrated German physician, “ there 
is in nature a remedy which deserves the name of universal, it 
is, in my opinion, pure water. ‘The use of it is so general, and 
so mecessary to us all, that we can neither live, nor preserve our 
bodies sound and healthy: without it.” 

Water is the natural drink of plants and animals of every de- 
scription, and is the only article which can fulfil those ends for 
which the introduction of a liquid into the human system is de- 
manded. Its use is equally adapted to every age and tempera- 
ment,—to every season and climate. It facilitates digestion, and, 
by its fluidity and mildness, promotes that free and equable cir- 
culation of the blood and humours through all the vessels of the 
body, upon which the due performance of every animal function 
depends. 

Hence, in physical strength, in the capability of enduring la- 
bour and fatigue, in the vigour and clearness of the intellectual 
powers, the individuals whose drink is confined entirely to wa- 
ter, far exceed those who substitute for the pure element dis- 
tilled or fermented liquors. 

























“ Their equal days 
Feel not th’ alternate fits of feverish mirth, 
And sick dejection.— 

Blest with divine immunity from ails, 

Long centuries they live; their only fate 

Is ripe old age, and rather sleep than death.” 














Errors in regard to drink constitute one of the causes to which, 
in a great measure, are to be attributed the increase of disease as 
society advances in refinement and luxury. It has been com- 
puted, that since the introduction of ardent spirits into common 
use, more victims have fallen by it alone, than by the sword and 
pestilence within the same period. 

A belief is entertained by many that there are certain cir- 
cumstances, however, which render the latter a preferable drink 
to pure water. Ardent spirits are supposed useful to preserve 
the system from the effects of cold and dampness,—The very 
contrary is the fact. Though an individual, while under the 
immediate excitement of the intoxicating draught, may perhaps 
expose himself with impunity to a degree of coldness and mois- 
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ture, which would be injurious under other circumstances, yet 
when the stimulating eflects of the liquor have passed away, his 
system is left in a condition far more subject to their deleterious 
influence than is that of the man habitually sober. 

To drink water during hot weather, or in warm climates, 
would, it is imagined, lay the system open to the attacks of dis- 
ease, while a contrary effect is ascribed to the use of ardent spi- 
rits. Experience has, however, proved that the latter augment 
instead of diminishing the pernicious influence of extreme heat. 
“Rum,” says Dr. Bell, “whether used habitually, moderate- 
ly, or in excessive quantities, in the West Indies, always dimin- 
ishes ithe strength of the body, and renders men more suscepti- 
ble of disease, and unfit for any service in which vigour or 
activity is required.” Rush very aptly remarks, that we might 
as well throw oil into a house, the roof of which was on fire, in 
order to prevent the flames from extending to its inside, as to 
pour ardent spirits into the stomach to lessen the effects of a hot 
sun upon the skin. 

“ | have known,” says the same author, “ many instances of 
persons who have followed the most laborious employments for 
many years, in the open air, and in warm and cold weather, who 
never drank any thing but water, and enjoyed uninterrupted 
good health.” Dr. Mosely, who resided many years in the West 
Indies, confirms this remark. “I aver,” says the Doctor, “ from 
my own knowledge and custom, as well as the custom and ob- 
servations of many other people, that those who drink nothing 
but water, or make it their principal drink, are but littie affected 
by the climate, and can undergo the greatest fatigue without in- 
convenience, and are never subject to troublesome or dangerous 
diseases.” 

‘The instances in which sudden death has occured from drink- 
ing cold water during a heated condition of the body, may pro- 
bably be urged in proof of the necessity of tempering the water 
with a portion of ardent spirits ; it is to be remarked, however, 
that it has been found from observation, that the injurious effects 
of cold water, under the circumstances here referred to, occur 
principally, or almost exclusively, in those individuals who are 
habitually intemperate. 

We have spoken above of water as a means of preserving 
health, and of warding off the attacks of disease. ‘The following 
fact from the page of ancient history, will show its powers as a 
restorative means. 

Pomponius Atticus, the friend of Cicero, to whom so many 
works and letters of the latter are addressed, whilst labouring 
under that uncomfortable state of the mind produced by disease 
of the stomach, became disgusted with life and resolved to de- 
stroy himself. He called together his relations and friends, to 
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communicate to them his design, and to consult with them upon 
the species of death he should make choice of. Agrippa, his son- 
in-law, not daring openly to oppose his resolution, persuaded 
him to destroy himself by famine ; advising him, however, to 
make use of a little water to alleviate the sufferings which would 
at first result from entire abstinence. Atticus commenced this 
regimen, whilst he conversed with his family, philosophised with 
his intimate friends, and passed many days in thus preparing 
himself for death. This, however, did not occur; on the con- 
trary, by restricting himself solely to water as his only nourish- 
ment, the pains of the stomach and bowels, by which he had 
been previously tormented, ceased ; and he speedily felt himself 
improved in health and more tranquil in mind. Agrippa now 
attempted to convince him, that as the disease under which he 
had laboured was happily removed, he ought to renounce his 
design of putting a period to his existence.. Atticus confessed, 
at length, the justness of his son-in-law’s argument: he accord- 
ingly followed his advice, and lived until a very advanced age. 


APPROPRIATE EXERCISE. 


Scarcely had our first number made its appearance, when the 
question, What is to be understood by appropriate exercise? was 
proposed to us. It is our intentipn, in the future numbers of the 
Journal, to consider separately the several kinds of exercise, the 
advantages of each, and the circumstances in which the one or 
the other is to be preferred. Let the following, for the present, 
suffice as.a general answer to the question. 

To render exercise appropriate, during health, it is necessary 
that motion be communicated to every part susceptible of it; 
that the breast be dilated beyond the usual bounds of rest ; that 
all the muscles attain the utmost degree of their extension and 
contraction ; that strength, of course, be exerted, and enjoy all 
its developments. The effects of such exercise, when not car- 
ried to the extent of producing undue fatigue, are to promote 
the circulation of the fluids throughout the body, to render the 
digestion of food more easy and perfect, to ensure the nutrition 
of every part of the system, and to enable perspiration and the 
other excretions to take place with regularity. 


THE SUMMER COMPLAINT OF CHILDREN, 


Nearly one-fourth of all the deaths among children under twa 
years of age, in the middle and southern states, are reported to 
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be from.the summer complaint alone. To this appalling fact, 
the attention of parents ought frequently to be directed, more 
especially as the disease in question is one, the prevention of 
which lies almost entirely within their own power. 

Its chief causes are heated and impure air and errors in regard 
to diet; hence the disease is almost solely confined to large and 
crowded cities, and is most prevaient among the children of the 
poorer classes, who inhabit narrow and confined streets, courts 
and alleys,—who are badly nursed, and have not a suflicient at- 
tention paid to the cleanliness of their persons and clothing. In 
the country it is seldom met with, excepting in the neighbour- 
hood of marshes, or of low, wet, and otherwise unhealthy situa- 
tions. 

It must be evident, therefore, that one of the most effectual 
means of preserving children from an attack of this complaint, 
is to remove them from out the heated and impure air of the 
city, to a healthy situation in the country, before the extreme 
heat of the summer commences. It is remarked by Dr. Rush, 
that he never knew but one instance of an infant being affected 
with the disease who had been carried into the country im order 
to avoid it. 

But, unfortunately, this change of situation cannot in every 
instance be effected ; the circumstances of a large portion of the 
community being such, as necessarily to confine them, at all sea- 
sons, to the spot in which they happen to reside. Even when 
a removal from the city cannot be accomplished, though the 
chances of success are lessened, yet still much may be done to- 
wards the prevention of the disease. In such cases the children 
should occupy, always, the largest and most airy room in the 
house ; if possible, on the second floor. The room should be 
guarded fromm exposure to the direct rays of the sun, while a 
constant and free ventilation is kept up. The utmost cleanliness 
must also be observed in the room, as well as in the person and 
clothing of the children. 

During the summer months, the daily use of the cold or tepid 
bath, while it insures the cleanliness of the skin, is a very pow- 
erful means of preventing this disease. It should not, therefore, 
be neglected, provided there is no circumstance connected with 
the health and constitution of the child to forbid its employ- 
ment. 

In clear weather, and in the cool of the day, children should 
be frequently carried abroad, in the most open and healthy parts 
of the neighbourhood ; or when the parents have it in their 
power, a considerable benefit will be derived from repeated 
rides, in an open carriage, into the neighbouring country. 

The numerous steamboats upon the river Delaware which pass 
at all hours between this city and the Jersey shore, present a very 
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efficient means of enabling children to enjoy all the benefits of 
pure, fresh air; and at so trifling an expense as to be within the 
reach of almost every parent. 

The clothing of children should be loose and of a soft texture ; 
and carefully accommodated to the state and onge of the 
weather, so as to preserve the body of an even and moderate 
temperature. As already remarked, cleanliness of the clothing 
as well as of the skin, is always indispensable to the health and 
comfort of children, and should, therefore, be sedulously attend- 
ed to. 

The breast milk of the mother is the proper and only natural 
food for an infant ; ‘ nature does not afford, nor can art supply, 
any effectual substitute for this fluid.” To it, therefore, should 
children be almost entirely confined, if circumstances will allow 
of it, until the process of teething has made some progress. Af- 
ter weaning, their diet should consist of such simple articles as 
are nutritive, easy of digestion, and but little stimulating ; all 
spices or seasoning, with the exception of salt, all sorts of cakes 
and pastry, butter in every form, unripe and decayed fruit, and 
distilled or fermented liquors, must be carefully avoided. 

When the disease is present, many of the foregoing directions 
are equally important to insure its removal, as they are pre- 
viously, in order to guard against its occurrence. The circum- 
stance of their being, in general, so little attended to, is one cause 
of its very great fatality. 

Parents should, in this, as in every other complaint of chil- 
dren, be upon their guard against the pretensions of empiricism. 
Let them be assured that no remedy can be devised capable 
of curing effectually the summer complaint of children, unless 
the latter are removed from the influence of those causes by 
which the disease has been produced: when such removal is 
effected at a proper period, the lives of their children may in 
almost every instance be preserved. 


It is much to be regretted, that mankind in general, while in 
the enjoyment of health, pay so little attention to the preserva- 
tion of so inestimable a blessing. Nothing is more common 
than to see a miserable object, with a constitution broken down 
by his own imprudence, and a prey to disease, bathing, walking, 
riding, and in a word, doing every thing to solicit a return of 
health,—yet, had his friends recommended these very things to 
him by way of preventing, the advice would, in all probability, 
have been treated with contempt, or at least with neglect. Such 
is the weakness and folly of mankind, and such the want of fore- 
sight, even in those who ought to be wiser than others. 
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IMPURE AIR. 


The necessity of pure air to the health and life of an infant, 
is strongly evinced by the following fact. In the Lying-in-hos- 
pital at Dublin, 2944 infants, out of 7650, died in the year 1782, 
within the first two weeks after their birth, that is, nearly every 
third child. They almost all died in convulsions : many of them 
foamed at the mouth, their thumbs were drawn into the palms 
of their hands, their jaws were locked, and their face was swell- 
ed and looked blue, as though they were strangled. ‘This latter 
circumstance induced the attending physician to conclude that 
the rooms in the hospital were too confined, and hence that the 
infants had not a =< ei of pure air to breathe; the rooms 
were accordingly enlarged and more fully ventilated. The con- 
sequence is, that subsequently not one child died where three 
formerly were lost. 

But it is not the infant alone who experiences the deleterious 
influence of impure air ; at every age of life it is equally destruc- 
tive to health. 

To avoid any mistake, it may be proper here to remark, that 
the air of a small room, occupied by a number of individuals, 
or even of a large apartment where crowds are collected to-. 
gether, is rendered impure by the mere act of breathing. 

One of the most striking instances of the baneful effects of 
confined air, respired by a number of persons, is to be found in 
the circumstance of the individuals who perished in the black 
hole at Calcutta, with the history of which all our readers must 
be fully acquainted. 

In populous cities the air is rendered impure to a certain ex- 
tent from the same cause, but it is always to be recollected, that 
when the air is unconfined, the deleterious matter exhaled from 
the lungs in breathing, is mixed with so large a mass of the sur- 
rounding atmosphere as to be rendered comparatively inert, 
while by the ordinary currents of wind it is quickly carried to a 
distance, and there decomposed by a thousand operations of na- 
ture. Hence, in cities judiciously located, and so laid out as not 
to impede the free circulation of the air, the latter is seldom so 
impure as to affect materially the health of the inhabitants. From 
these facts we learn the importance of keeping up a constant and 
free ventilation in our houses, and of shunning, carefully, close 
and crowded apartments. 

It is supposed by some, that fire purifies contaminated air, and 
renders it again fit for respiration. It is certain, that a fire kept 
burning in a room where the air is liable to become impure, has 
a beneficial effect ; particularly at those seasons in which the free 
admission of the external air cannot be resorted to ; this results 
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from the circumstance of the fire —e the air already con- 
tained in the room, and thus causing its place to be supplied by 
a constant current of fresh air from without. It is, however, to 
be recollected, that not only our ordinary fires, but even a light- 
ed candle, when kept in a small room, so closed as to prevent 
the admission of the external air, instead of purifying, deprives 
the air of the room of its capability of supporting life. 


Parents and nurses should do all in their power to prevent 
diseases ; but when a child is taken ill, professional advice ought 
to be immediately obtained. The diseases of children are, in 
, ec rapid in their progress, and the least delay is always 
angerous. 


DIETETIC REGIMEN IN FRANCE AND ENGLAND. 


What is ordinarily called the influence of climate on the hu- 
man species ought, in our opinion, to include the effects of the 
customary aliment which necessarily varies with the geographi- 
cal situation of each country. Thus, in the north, the stomach 
calls for animal food and the excitation of spirituous liquours ; 
whilst, in southern regions, bread and fruit only are used, and 
irritating drinks studiously avoided. The French are more sober 
than the Germans, because the mild temperature of their coun- 
try enables them to substitute wine for the beer or distilled 
liquors of their neighbours. Under the burning sun of the Span- 
ish peninsula, oranges, citrons, and a multitude of other fruits, 
abounding in juice, attain a maturity unknown in France, and 
the refreshing and delicious drinks of Spain render the inhabi- 
tants still more averse to the effects of spirituous stimuli, while 
at the same time they care less for wine. 

Madame de Stael attributes the severe character of the gloomy 
mythology of the northern nations to the perpetual fogs and 
rigorous winters of their climate, and she is perhaps right to a 
certain extent; but are not these distinctive traits rather the 
effect of that dulness of intellect so evident in those persons 
habitually accustomed to the use of violent excitants ? 

The inhabitants of the south are, on the contrary, gay, lively, 
and witty, independent of external objects, and much more dis- 
posed than the inhabitants of the north to seize upon the frivo- 
lous and transitory pleasures which at every moment are pre- 
sented to them, The Frenchman always evinces a disposition to 
enter into a hundred trifling projects: of pleasure, which the 
Englishman pretends to despise, while he secretly envies that 
pliancy of disposition which the climate of his own country de- 
nies him: haughty, and impatient, he only loses his heaviness 
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when porter has rendered him inconsiderate and querulous. 
The extraordinary differences which we observe in the manner 
of living among the modern European nations, have beer prin- 
cipally produced by the use of tea, coffee, sugar, and tobacco ; 
their introduction into common use 1s one of the most singular 
conquests of commerce. Who would have supposed, three cen- 
turies ago, that the products of China and the West Indies would 
one day become the habitual aliment of the inhabitants, and the 
servants even of the rustic population ? 

The following table, drawn up from authentic documents, may 
explain, to a certain extent, the difference of manners observa- 
ble between the two greatest nations of Kurope: 


Quantity of Sugar, Tea, etc. annually consumed in Great 
Britain and France. 


England. France. 
Sugar . - - Ibs. 448,000,000 128,000,000 
Tea - - - - 22,750,000 195,000 
Coffee ee ad tas 8,100,000 20,100,000 
Tobacco - - -  * 16,900,000 7,200,000 
Wine - += = galls. 6,210,000 700,000,000 
Spirituous liquors - - “ — 28,020,000 5,700,000 
Beer - - - * 420,000,000 155,000,000 


But to be able to draw conclusions, we give, as follows, the 
relation which the consumption bears to the population of each 
country : 


For one million. 


English. French. 
Sugar - - - Ibs. 22,400,000 4,270,000 
Oe 8 hed TS “gem 1,137,000 6,500 
Coffee. i BEN 405,000 670,000 
Tobacco - ee $6 845,000 273,000 
Wine - - - galls. 310,000 23,300,000 
Liquors = ss | eC oe 00000 5,170,000 


We have selected and translated the preceding article from 
one of our French medical journals, as calculated to interest the 
general reader. We hope to be able, on a subsequent occasion, 
to present a sketch of the proportion of the above articles con- 
sumed in the United States, accompanied with such reflections 
as naturally pertain to the subject of regimen. 





A Hint to the Studious.—A celebrated Florentine has aptly 
said,——A painter will wash his pencils—a smith will look to his 
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nammer, anvil, and forge—a husbandman will mend his plough- 
irons, and grind his hatchet, if it be dull—a falconer or hunts- 
man will have an especial care of his hawks, hounds, and horses, 
&c.—a musician will string and unstring his lute ;—the Literati 
alone neglect that instrument, the Brain, which they daily use ; 
by which they range over the world, and which, by much study, 
is consumed. 





NAUTICAL HYGEINE, 


In conformity with the promise held out to nautical men, in our 
Prospectus, we select the following letter from a captain of the 
British navy, in which the good effects of keeping a dry ship, 
and of attention to clothing and temperance, are most conclu- 
sively demonstrated by ample experience. ‘The writer is Cap- 
tain Murray.* 


I attribute the good health enjoyed by the crew of His Ma- 
jesty’s ship Valorous, when on the West India station, during 
the period I had the honour of commanding her, to the follow- 
ing causes. Ist, To the keeping the ship perfectly dry and clean ; 
2dly, To habituating the men to the wearing of flannel next the 
skin ; 3dly, To the precaution I adopted of giving each man a 
proportion of his allowance of cocoa before he left the ship in 
the morning, either for the purpose of watering, or any other 
duty he might be sent upon ; and, 4thly, To the cheerfulness of 
the crew. 

The Valorous sailed from Plymouth on the 24th December, 
1823, having just returned from the coast of Labrador and New- 
foundland, where she had been stationed two years ; the crew, 
including officers, amounting to 150 men. I had ordered the 
purser to draw two pair of flannel drawers and two shirts extra 
for each man, as soon as I knew that our destination was the 
West Indies ; and, on our sailing, I issued two of each to every 
man and boy in the ship, making the officers of each division 
responsible for the men of their respective divisions wearing 
their flannels during the day and night ; and, at the regular morn- 
ing nine-o’clock musters, | inspected the crew, personally ; for 
you can hardly conceive the difficulty I have had in forcing 
some of the men to use flannel at first ; although I never yet 
knew one who did not, from choice, adhere to it, when once 
fairly adopted. The only precaution, after this, was to see that 


* We are indebted for this article to the late valuable work of Mr. Combe 
of Edinburgh, “ On the Constitution of Man,” to which we shall more than 
ence have occasion to refer in our future numbers. 
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in bad weather, the watch, when relieved, did not tura-in in 
their wet clothes, which the young hands were apt to do, if not 
looked after ; and their flannels were shifted every Sunday. 

Whenever fresh beef and vegetables could be procured at the 
contract price, they were always issued in preference to salt pro- 
vision. Lime juice was issued whenever the men had been four- 
teen days on ship’s provisions : and the crew took their meals on 
the main deck, except in very bad weather. 

The quarter and main decks were scrubbed with sand and 
water and wet holy-stones, every morning, at day-light. The 
lower deck, cockpit, and store-rooms, were scrubbed every day, 
after breakfast, with dry holy-stones and hot sand, until quite 
white, the sand being carefully swept up and thrown overboard. 
The pump-well-was also swabbed out dry, and then scrubbed 
with holy-stones and hot sand ; and here, as well as in every part 
of the ship which was liable to damp, Brodiestoves were con- 
stantly used, until every appearance of humidity vanished. The 
lower deck and cock-pit were washed once every week, in dry 
weather ; but Brodiestoves were constantly kept burning in them 
until they were quite dry again. 

The hammocks were piped up, and in the nettings, from 7 
A. M. until dusk, when the men of each watch took down their 
hammocks alternately, by which means only one half of the 
hammocks being down at a time, the *tween decks were not so 
crowded, and the watch relieved was sure of turning into a dry 
bed on going below. The bedding was aired every week, once 
at least. The men were not permitted to go on shore in the heat 
of the sun, or where there was a probability of their getting 
spirituous liquors; but all hands were indulged with a run on 
shore, when out of reach of such temptation. 

I was employed on the coast of Caraccas, the West India 
islands, and Gulf of Mexico ; and in course of service, I visited 
Trinidad, Margaritta,;Cocha,Cumana, Nueva Barcelona, Laguira, 
Porto Cabello, and Maracaibo, on the coast of Caraccas ; all the 
West India islands, from Tobago to Cuba, both inclusive ; as 
Curacoa and Aruba, and several of those places, repeatedly : also 
to Vera Cruz and Tampico, in the Gulf of Mexico, which you 
will admit must have given a trial to the constitutions of my 
men, after two years amongst the icebergs of Labrador, without 
an intervening summer between that icy coast and the coast of 
Caraccas ; yet I arrived in England, on June 24th, without hav- 
ing buried a single man or officer belonging to the ship, or, in- 
deed, having a single man on the sick list; from which I am 
satisfied, that a dry ship will always be a healthy one in any 
climate. When in command of the Recruit, of 18 guns, in the 
year 1809, I was sent to Vera Cruz, where I found the 46, 
the 42, the —— 18, and gun brig; we were joined 
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by the ——- 36, and the 18. During the period we remain- 
ed at anchor{from eight to ten weeks) the frigates lost from thirty 
to fifty men each, the brigs sixteen to eighteen, the most 
of her crew, with two different commanders ; yet the Recruit, 
although moored in the middle of the squadron, and constant 
intercourse held with the other ships, did not lose a man, and 
had none sick. Now, as some of these ships had been as long in 
the West Indies as the Recruit, we cannot attribute her singu- : 
larly healthy state to seasoning, nor can I to superior cleanli- ; 
ness, because even the breeches of the carronades, and all the 7 
pins, were polish-bright in both and , which was not 
the case with the Recruit. Perhaps her healthy state may be at- 
tributed to cheerfulness in the men; to my never allowing them 
to go on shore in the morning on an empty stomach ; to the use 
of dry sand and holy-stone for the ship; to never working them 
in the sun; perhaps to accident. Were I.asked my opinion, I 
would say, that I firmly believe that cheerfulness contributes 
more to keep a ship’s company healthy than any precaution that 
can be adopted ; and that, with this attainment, combined with 
the precautions I have mentioned, I would sail for the West In- 
dies with as little anxiety as 1 would for any other station. My 
Valorous fellows were as cheerful a set as | ever saw collected 
together. 

















































PANACEA—THE PRINCE’S CURE. 






The power of faith or credulity is often very manifest, both 
in the cures of charlatanry and the mere visit of a physcian of 
eminence and great reputation. Hence it is, remarks Dr. Lind, 
that the same remedy will not always produce the same effect 
even in the same person, and that common remedies often prove 
wonderfully successful in the hands of bold quacks, but do not 
answer the purpose in a timorous and distrustful patient. Both 
general and medical history abounds with examples of this won- 
der-working power ; among the most remarkable of which is the 
seige of Breda, in Holland, by the Spaniards, in 1625. That 
city, from a long siege, suffered all the miseries that fatigue, bad 
provisions, and distress of mind could bring on its inhabitants. 
Among other misfortunes, scurvy made its appearance, and car- 
ried off great numbers. This, added to the other calamities, in- 
duced the garrison to incline towards a surrender of that place, 
when the prince of Orange, anxious to prevent its loss, and un- 
able to relieve the garrison, contrived however to introduce let- 
ters addressed to the men, promising them the most speedy assist- 
ance. These were accompanied with medicines against the scurvy, 
said to be of great price, but of-still greater efficacy ; many more 
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were to besent to them. The effects of the deceit were truly as- 
tonishing. “ ‘Three small vials of medicine,” say the narrators, 
“were given to each physician. It was publicly given out, that 
three or four days were sufficient to impart a healing virtue to a 
gallon of the liquor. We now displayed our wonder-working bal- 
sam. Nor even were the commanders let into the secret of the 
cheat upon the soldiers. They flocked in crowds about us, every 
one soliciting that part may be served for his use. Cheerfulness 
again appears in every countenance, and a universal faith prevails 
in the sovereign virtues of the remedies. The effect of this delu- 
sion was truly astonishing, for many were quickly and perfectly 
recovered. Such as had not moved their limbs for a month be- 
fore, were seen walking the streets with their limbs sound, 
straight, and whole. They boasted of the Prince’s remedy, the 
motion of the joints being restored by simple friction with oil, 
and the stomach now of itself performed its office, or at least with 
a small assistance from medicine. Many who had declared that 
they had been rendered worse by all former remedies, recovered 
in a few days, to their inexpressible joy, and the no less general 
surprise, by their taking what we affirmed to be their gracious 
Prince’s cure.” 


GALEN’S EXPERIENCE. 


We often hear the members of the medical profession taunt- 
ingly reminded that they are more eager in laying down rules 
of regimen than solicitous themselves in following them, and 
that their own personal experience by no means corresponds 
with their theories. The charge to a certain extent is not with- 
out validity; but the modifying circumstances which tend so 
much to impair the health and assail even the life of a physician, 
are not sufficiently cortsidered. Still there are many notable ex- 
amples of longevity and happy exemption from disease among 
medical men. For the present we shall content ourselves with 
adducing the experience of Galen. 

This distinguished individual, who wrote so much on the dif- 
ferent branches of medicine, received from the Roman Empe- 
ror a medal with an honourable inscription, the meaning of 
which was, the chief of the Romans to the chief of physicians. 
Conscious from the strength of his own passions of their ample 
sway over the body and its healthful movements, he prescribed 
to himself a rule to which he adhered during a long life time, 
viz. never to get irritated, or even to raise his hand to a slave. 
He was born with an infirm constitution, and afflicted in his 
youth with many and severe illnesses ; but having arrived at the 
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age of twenty-eight, and finding that there were sure rules for 

reserving health, he observed them so carefully, that he never 
tar under any distemper from that time, except occasion- 
ally a slight feverish complaint for a single day, owing to the 
fatigue which attending the sick necessarily brought on him. 
By this means he passed his hundredth year. His advice is 
clear and direct. ‘I beseech all persons,” says he, “‘ who shall 
read this work, not to degrade themselves to a level with the 
brutes, or the rabble, by eating and drinking promiscuously 
whatever pleases their palates, or by indulging their appetites of 
every kind. But whether they understood physic or not, let 
them consult their reason, and observe what agrees and what 
does not agree with them, that, like wise men, they may ad- 
here to the use of such things as conduce to their health, and 
forbear every thing which by their own experience they find to 
do them hurt; and let them be assured, that by a diligent ob- 
servation and practice of this rule, they may enjoy a good 
share of health, and seldom stand in need of physic or physi- 
cians,” 
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